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‘« Free-Masonry is a Morai Order, instituted by virtvou® 
men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re™ 
membrance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most 
innocent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
erly Love and Charity.”— Arnold's Dutch Dictionary. 


AN 


ADDRESS, 
Delivered at Ashburnham, A. L. 5825—in commem- 
oration of the Anniversvry of 
ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST: 


At the request of the Free and Accepted Masons of that 
town. 


BY AARON LUMMUS, V.D-M. K.R.C. K.T. 
PREFACE. 


comes regularly on the 27th of December ; but in this 
case, in conformity with local circumstances, it was cel- 
ebrated on the 29th. 


ADDRESS: 
Masonic Bretheren, Gentlemen and Ladies, 


Unaccustomed to appear in public, except to 
preach the gospel, and not having that leisure for 
other studies which many have, I shall need, and 
therefore ask, the candour and liberal indulgence, 
of the Fraternity, and of thisassembly generally,— 
while I attempt the task asigned me on this occa- 
sion ; hoping so much useful truth may be advanc- 
ed, that my brethen will not be censured for select- 
ing so feeble an organ, nor myself for accepting, 
(through zeal for the Institution) the important as- 
signment, to illustrate and defend its noble princi- 

les. 

‘ Perhaps I should not appear in this place, at this 
time, asthe advocate of masonic principles, if ma- 
sonry had not some relation to christianity. What 
relation these institutions have to each other, those 
who are'not acquainted with masonry may better 
judge, after they have heard me through. There- 
fore, ‘shear me for my cause and be attentive that 
you may hear : believe me for my sacred profession, 
and have respect to my profession that you may be- 
lieve.” 

As we this day celebrate the anniversary of St. 
John the Evangelist,to whom, in conjunction with 


The following Address was not-written, as the hack- 
neyed expression is, ‘“‘without the most distant expecta- 
tion that it would be printed ;’’ but it was ant.cipated 
that if the audience were gratified in hearing, there would 
also be a desire to read it ; and the author onlwv regrets 
his want of time and ability todo ample justice to a suo- 
ject so dignified and important. 

The Address is rather a synopsis, than a thorough in- 
vestigation of any particular point ; and was attempted 
to be suited to the time, place and circumstances of the 
occasion, on which it was delivered. This gives it in 
part a local character ; but it is hoped the matter is so 
far general, tha’ it may be useful beyond the section for 
which it was particularly designed. 

To the Rev. Dr. A. Clarke, Rey. S. Sias, and to those 


champions’ in Masonry, Weeb, Cross, Preston, and’ 
Town, I am indebted for most of my historical facts, and | 


many of my definitions of the principles of our order. 

My acquaintance asa Minister of the Gospel is exten- 
sive ; having preached in the six New England States, 
and in Lower Canada ; in one hundred and thirty-eight 
different towns : asamason, I have visited Lodges, 
Chapters, and Encampments,—in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire: and as an honest man, I 
have stated in my Address, what I know and what I be- 
lieve, concerning the Masonic Institution. 

If this Essay to do good is instrumental in diffusing 
light among those who haveit not, of increasing it among 
those who, having a degree, desire more ; and especial- 
ly, if it is the means of impressing on the minds of ma- 
sons the sacred principles of Masonry, and stirring them 
up ‘o their important duties, I shall content myself with 
this reward ; the satisfaction of knowing that I intended 
well—and have not laboured in vain. 


I have not felt at liberty to make alterations and im- 


Si. John the Baptist, masons now dedicate their 
| lodges, both being considered as having been emin- 
||ent patrons of Masonry ; [shall in the first place, 
| give some account of this apostle. 
‘uame was Zebedee ; by occupation a fisherman : 
| his mother’s name was Salome. Jclin followed the 
occupation of his father, on the sea of Galilee, in 
company with his father, and his brother James, un- 
til he was about 25 years of age, as it is generally 
supposed, and then began to follow our Lord. The- 
ophylact makes John the nephew of Jesu., accord- 
ing to human lineage ; and this fact is said to be 
confirmed by St. Sophronius.. John is supposed to 
have been the bridegroom at the marriage in Cana 
of Galilee : see his gospel, chap. 2. He was with 
our Lord in his transfiguration on the mount, during 
his agony in the garden, and when he was cruci- 
‘fied. He saw our Lord expire upon the cross, and 
'| saw the soldier pierce his side witha spear. He 
| was one of the first of the disciples that visited the 
sepulchre after the resurrection of Christ ; and was 
present with the other disciples, when Jesus showed 
‘| himself to them on the evening of the same day on 
which he arose ; and likewise eight days after. In 
conjunction with Peter, he cured aman who had 
been lame from his mother’s womb, for which he 
was cast into prison. He was afterwards sent to 
Samaria, to confer the Holy Ghost on those whe 


| 


He was present at the council of Jerusalem, men- 
tioned Acts 15. Hewas present at most of the 
things related in his gospel, was an eye and ear- 
witness of our Lord’s labours, journeyings, discours- 
es, miracles, passion, crucifixion, resurrection, and 
ascension. After the ascension he returned with 
the other apostles from mount Olive to Jerusalem, 


provements ; and therefore submit the Address as it was|| and took part in all the transactions previous to the 


delivered, to the candour of the public. A. L. 


day of Pentecost : on which time, he with the rest, 


P.S. The Anniversary of St. John the Evangelist, |i partook of the mighty outpouring of the Holy Spir- 


His father’s || 


had been converted there by Philip the Deacon. | 


it, by which he was eminently qualified, for the 
place he afterwards held in the Christian Church. 
Some of the ancients believed he went into Parthia, 
‘and preached the gospel there: and his first epistle 
has been sometimes cited under the name of the 
Epistle to the Parthians. Irenzus, Origen, Euse- 
bius, and others, assert that he was a long time in 
Asia, continuing there till Trajan’s time, who suc- 
ceeded Newa, A. D. 98. And Polycrates, Bishop 
of EX;phesus, A. D. 196, asseris that John was buri- 
ed in that city. Jerome confirms this testimony, 
and says that John’s death happened in the 68th 
year after our Lord’s passion. Tertullian and oth- 
ers say, that Domitian having declared war against 
the Church of Christ, in the 15th year of his reign. 
A. D. 95, John was banished from Ephesus, and 
carried to Rome, where he was immersed in a 
cauldron of boiling oil, out of which however he es- 
caped unhurt: and afterwards he was banished to 
the Isle of Patmos, in the Augean Sea, where he 
wrote the Apocalypse. Domitian having been 
slain in A. D. 96, his successor Newa, recalled all 
ihe exiles who had been banished by his predeces- 
sor; and John is supposed to have returned the next 
year to Ephesus, being then about 90 years of age. 
He is thought to have been the only apostle who di- 
ed a natural death, and to have hved upwards of 
100 years. Some say, having completed 100 years, 
he died the day following. His gospel is supposed 
by learned men to have been written about A. L. 
| 4068, or 70, (Anno Domini 68, or 70,) by others 
|A.D. 97. Doct. Adam Clarke, thinks 86 most 
| probable, and that it was written at Ephesus. Con- 
‘cerning the dates of his other writings, conjecture 
“mast supply what fact does not: his first epistle is 
date by Clarke A. D. 69; his second and third, 
by Pw. Lardner, between 80 and $0; and the A- 
_pocalypse, by Dr. Clarke, A. D. 96. 

Having given what light we have on the life, 
death, writings, &c. of the beloved disciple; we 
‘come in the second place, to consider the system of 
-Masonry, of which, it is believed, he was a distin- 
guished friend and patron. 

‘«* Ancient Masonry was Operative and Religious. 
By Operative Masonry, we allude to the proper ap- 
plication of the useful rule of architecture, whence 
a structure will derive its figure, strength, and beau- 
ty. Hence, Masonry and Architecture or Geome- 
try were anciently used as synonymous.— Modern 
Masonry is not Operative, but Speculative and Re. 
ligious..”” 
| *« By Speculative Masonry we learn to subdue 
\ the passions, act upon the square, keep a tongue of 
|| good report, maintain secrecy, and practice charity. 
It is so far interwoven with religion, as to lay us 
‘under obligation to pay that rational homage to De- 
ity, which at once constitutes our duty and happi- 
| ness.” 

Brotheriy-Love, Relief, and Truth, are funda- 
‘mental tenets in Masonry. ‘“ By the exercise of 
|| Brotherly-Love, we are taught to regard the whole 
| human species as one family; the high and the low, 


| che richand poor; who, as created by one Almighty, 


| Parent, and inhabitants of the same planet, are to 
aid, support, and protect each other. On this prin- 


\ciple, Masoary unites men of every country, sect, 
and opinion, and conciliates true friendship among 


those who might otherwise have remained at a per- 
petual distance. 
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0 MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. Vai 
To relieve the distressed, is a duty incumbent on | 


all men ; but particularly on masons, who are link-| 
ed together by an indissoluble chain of sincere af-_ 
fection. ‘l'o soothe the unhappy ; to sympathize 
‘with their misfortunes ; to compassiondte their mis- 
eries, and to restore peace to their troubled minds, 
“is the grand aim we have in view. On this basis, 
we form our friendships and establish our connex-’ 
ions. | 
Truth is a divine attribute, and the fountain of: 
every virtue. ‘To be good and true, is the first les- 
son we are taught in masonry. On this theme we 
contemplate, and by it’s dictates endeavour to regu- | 
late our conduct ; hence, while influenced by this, 
principle, hypocrisy and deceit are unknown among_ 
' US; Sincerity and plain dealing distinguish us ; and 
the heart and tongue join in promoting each other’s 
welfare, and rejoicing in each other’s prosperity.” 
The four cardinal Virtues,— Temperance Forti-| 
tude, Prudence, and Justice ; are also pillars in 
our Masonic fabric. ‘ Temperance is that due re- 
straint upon our affections and passions, which ren- 
ders the body tame and governable, and frees the 
mind from the allurements of vice. This virtue 
should be the constant practice of every mason.— 
Fortitude ts that noble and steady purpose of the 
mind, whereby we are enabled to undergo any 
pain, peril, or danger, when prudentially deemed 
expedient. This virtue is equally distant from 
rashness and cowardice ; and, like the former, 
should be deeply impressed upon the mind of eve- 


ry mason. 


Prudence teaches us to regulate our lives and. 
actions agreeably to the dictates of reason, and is 
that habit by which we wisely judge, and prudent- 
ly determine, on all things relative to our present, | 
as well as to our future happiness. This virtue 


should be the peculiar characteristic of every ma-| 


son, not only for the government of his conduct! 
while in the Lodge, but also when abroad in the | 


world. | 


Justice is that standard, or boundry of right, 
which enables us to render to every man his just 
due, without distinction. 


justice in a great measure constitutes the veal good 
man, so should it be the invariable practice of eve- 
ry mason, never to deviate from the minutest prin- 
ciples thereof.” 

‘«‘ Every candidate, at his initiation, is presented 
with the badge of a mason; which is to remind him 
of that purity of live and conduct, that are so. es-| 
sentially necessary to his gaining admission into} 
the celestial Lodge above, where the Supreme Ar- 
chitect of the universe presides, Tools and imple-| 


ments of architecture, and symbolic emblems, most | 


expressive, are selected by the fraternity, to imprint 
on the mind, wise and serious truths ; and thus, 
through a succession of ages, are transmitted, un- 
impaired, the most excellent tenets of our institu- 
tion,” 

[ To be Continued. ] 


Officers elected in Caseo Lodge in North Yar- 
mouth on the 4th Tuesday in October 1825. 

R. W. Nathaniel True, M ; W. J. G. Loring, J. 
W ; W. James Field, J. W ; N. Oakers, Treats ; 


John Sargent, Sec’ry ; Joseph Smith S. D ; Robert 
E. Corliss, J. D; Jacob Favour, S. 5; Amos 
Storer, J.S; Rev. Noah Creasy, Chaplain ; Hese- 


kiah Corliss, Tyler. 


Masonic.——-M. Horsman, has for sale, at the 
_folumbian Clothes Warehouse, Suffolk Buildings, 
Congress-Street, Master Mason’s Aprons from the 
plate of their late brother F. Horsman.——Also,R. A. 


Sashes and Aprons. 


tact with the pinion, and make the wheel revolve half 
way round, the longest radii will then take the place of 
the shortest, and the axis of the wheel will be pushed of 


f 
This virtue is not only || centric wheel that constitutes the mechanical power o 
consistent with divine and human laws, but js the | Mr. Ruthven’s machine. The axis of the pinion turns in 


very cement and support of civil society ; ind as |a fixed box or gudgeon, while the axis of the whee! is al- 


SCLENTIFIC. 


hydraulic press,) it has this grand advantage that the pow 
er admits of every degree of graduation, while that of the 
former is perfectly uniform. Suppose, for instance, we 
work with a screw to compress cotton into small hard 
packages for exportation : then since the resistance in- 
creases in a very high ratio as the compression proceeds 
‘we may begin with one man, but we shall ultimately need 
to employ ten, because the power of the screw is no 
greater in the last stage than in the first ; but with Mr. 
Ruthven’s machine, we accomplish that by the gradua- 
tion of the power, which in the other case can only be ef- 
fected by an increased application of human strength. By 
varying the curvature of the wheel, we can multiply the 
power so that the same application of human force, which 
produces a pressure of two tons in the first stage, shall 
produce one of a hundred tons in the last. 3. This ac- 
cumulation of power, which is of inestimable importance - 
in many cases, is sometimes effected by a combination of 
levers. But over such combinations, Mr. Ruthven’s ec- 
centric wheel has these advantages: first, that the me- 
chanism employed is decidedly simpler, and the friction 
undoubtedly much less: secondly, that the elasticity, 
which often defeats the efficacy of combined levers, is 
completely obviated; thirdly, that we can vary the de- 
gree and measure of gradation in any way, with much 
greater facility ; fourthly, the machine can be so formed 
that its motion shall be constant and progressive, without 
stops or backward movements, as is the case ef levers. 
Indeed, the inventor thinks, that scarcely any task can 
be proposed to him which he is not able to perform. He 
is preparing an engine at this moment for punching, by 
mere pressure, holes of an inch square through bars of 
cold iron, five-eighths of an inch in thickness, by the 
strength of a single man. . 


With regard to the power ofthis machine, it is estimat- 
ed thus 
Supposing a man, who pulls with a force of 30 pounds 
to turn a winch of {5 inches, radius, on the axis of 
which is a pinion of two inches in diameter, operating or: 
protruded one inch farther than it was from the axis of 
centricity, {which gives an inch of protrusion ;] then the 
the pinion. P y effect will be as follows :—30 4 15 }472=82,400 ; 
thet is supposing the eccentricity to be perfectly uniform, 
a constant pressure would be produced eqna! to 15 tons, 
or & body 15 tons in weight would be lifted one inch, but 
by making the eccentricity vary at different portions of 
the circumference, the pressure may be made ten times as 
great as here supposed at a particular point. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to add, that in this case it operates only 
through a tenth part of the space. 


Search, undismayed, the dark profound 
Where Nature works in seeret; trace the forms 
Of atoins, moving with ince sant change 

Their elemental round; behold the seeds 

Of being, and the energy of file, 

Kindling the mass, with ever-active flame; 
Then say, Suought inthese external scenes 
Can move thy wonder——” 


FROM THE MECHANICK’S MAGAZINE. 


RUTHVEN’S ECCENTRIC WHEEL. 

A new application of the principle of the Inclined 
Plane has been invented by a Mr. Ruthven of Edinburg | 
which promises at first sight to be of very extensive util- 
ity in the arts, 

Let the reader conceive an iron pinion driven by a 
winch, and revolving vertically, and a wheel of the same 
metal, in the same postion, with its rim resting on the 
pinion, and revolving by means of the contact or friction 
of the surfaces. In this position they exactly resemble 
the wheel and pinion ofa common crane, except that 
they have no teeth. Suppose the wheel to have 
its axis placed, not in its true centre, buta little on 
one side of it, so that the radii (or spokes) of the one 
side are aninch shorter than those of the other ; it is 
plain, that if we begin where the shortest radii are in con- 


lowed to move up and down, within a longitudinal aper- 
ture ; and by means of iron rods or pillars resting on the 
latter axis, the pressure is transferred to a platform in the 
upper part of the frame, and may be there applied to any 
purpose. 

Mr. Ruthven varies the form of the wheel according to 


the object he has in view. In some cases it is elliptical, 
in some spiral, in others it hasa heart shape, and in oth- 
ers he employs, net an entire wheel, but a sector embrac- 


To maxe A Lacxer For Brass.—Take eight 
ounces of spirits of wine, and one ounce of arnotto, well 


‘| ele touching the circumference on the inside at the short- 


bruised—-mix this in a bottle by itself. Them take one 
ounce of gamboge, and mix it in like manner with the 
same quantity of spirits—and bruised saffron steeped in 
spirits to nearly the same proportion. 

Take seed-lac varnish, what quantity you please, and 
brighten it to your mind by the above mixtures. If it be 
too yellow, add a little more from the arnotto bottle ; if 
it be too red, add a little more from the gamboge or saffron 
bottle ; if too strong, add spirits of wine. 


ing 50 or 60 degrees ; and though the motion of the pin- 
jon is communicated to the wheel by the contact of their 
surfaces merely, yet where the eccentricity is great, he 
adds teeth for security. , 
The mechanician will easily discover,that the power in 
this machine is essentially that of theinclined plane. If, 
from the axis of the eccentric wheel, we described a cir- 


est radius, it is evident that the crescent: which lies be- 
tween this circle and the exterior circumference may be 
considered as a wedge, which, in the course of the revo- 
lution, is intruded between the two moving bodies, and 
force the one to recede from the other. Now the superi- 
ority of this modification of the inclined plane over those 
in common use, seem to be chiefly these ; —1. The prin- 
cipal portton of the friction is that of rolling, which, in 
the cave of metal on metal, is probably not the twentieth 
part of the friction of sliding. The portion of the fric- 
tion consisting of sliding is that of an axle within its gud- 
geon, which of all kinds of sliding friction is the smallest. 


To make Seep-tac Varnisu.—Take spirits of 
wine, one quart ; but in a wide mouth bottle, and add 
thereto eight ounces of seed-lac, which is large-grained, 
bright and clear, free from sticks agd dirt ; let it stand 
two days, or longer, in awarm place, often shaking it. 
Strain it through flannel into another bottle, and it is fit 
for use. 

To maxe tHE Oxipe or Tin.—Dissolve it in 

nitric acid, load the acid with all the tin it is capable of. 


'!2.. As compared with the screw {and we may add, the 


decomposing. 
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Geo. Henry eyes the rich, instructive PAGE ; 
Friend Joseph points the mon aL— apt and sage ; 


William applies the CommeENT tothe case ; 


Charles makes the RECORD, with a Hubard grace ; 
And Ferdinand, as REGENT in the cause, 
Enjeys the FELLOWSHIP, and smiles applause ! 


—N. Y, Promenading Party—Gens de Cabiner—Seiections,— 


Resta, hermanos que t odo lo que es verdadero—honestc—justc—santc—amable—de buen nom- 
bre ; st hay virtud, st hay alabanza, esto pensad. 
‘« Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true—honest—ju-i—pure —lovely-—of good report ; 
if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think of these things.”—-Sr. Paut. 


TEXT 
DE LA GRANDEUR. 

Un homme de mérite élevé aux grandeurs, tache 
de consoler Venvie, & d’ échapper a la maligni- 
té. Mais malheureusement celui qui a le moins a 
prétendre, est tourjours celui qui exige le plus. 
Moins il soutient sa grandeur par lui-méme, plus i 
Pappesantit sur les autres. Il s’incorpore ses terres’ 
ses équipages, Ses aieux, ses valets ; & sous cet 
attirail, il se croit un colosse. Proposez-lui de 
sortir, de son enveloppe, de se dépouiller de ce qu; 
n’est point & lui; osez le distinguer de sa naissance, 
de sa place ; c’est lui arracher la plus chére par- 
tie de son existence. Réduit a lui-méme, il n’est 
plus rien. Etonné de se voir si haut, il prétend 
vous inspirer le respect qu’il s’inspire a lui-méme : 
il shabitue avec ses valets 4 humilier des hommes 
Ubres, et tout le monde est peuple a ses yeux. 

Qui estu donc pour mépriser les hommes ? ef 
qui te reléve au-dessus d’eux ? Tes services, ou 
tes vertus? Mais, combien d’hommes obscurs 
plus vertueux que toi, plus laborieux, plus utiles : 
Ta naissance ? On la respecte ; on salue en ton 
VYombre de tes ancétres ; mais est-ce Pombre a 
senorgueillir des hommages rendus au corps? Tu 
aurois bien de te glorifier, si on donnoit ton nom 


Ates aieux, comme on donnoit au Pére de Ca- 
ton, le nom de ce fils, La lumitre de Rome. Mais 


quel orgueil peut t’inspirer un nom qui ne te doit 
rien, et que tu dois au hasard ? La naissance ex- 


cite ’émulation dans les grandes ames, et l’orgueil 
dans les petiies. 


Un Grand dont le faste est dans lame nous in- 
sulte corps 4 corps. C’est Vhomme qui dit a 
Vhomme ; “lw rampes au-dessous de mov.” Ce 
u’est pas du haut de son rang, c’est du haut de son 
orgueil, qu’il nous regarde et nous méprise. 


Un Grand, lorsqu’il est grand-homme, n’a re- 
cours, ni a cette hauteur humiliante, qui est le singe 
de la dignité, ni 4 ce faste imposant, qui est le fan- 
tome de la gloire, et qui ruine la haute noblesse 
. par la contagion de Yexemple, et emulation de la 
vanité, Aux yeux du peuple, aux yeux du sage, 
aux yeux de Denvie elle-méme, il n’a qu’ 4 se mon- 
trer tel qu’ilest. Le respect le deyance, la vénéra- 
tion Penvironne; sa vertu le covre tout entier ; elle 
est sa pompe ! Sa grandeur a beau se ramasser 
en lui-méme, & se dérober & nos hommages ; nos 
hommages vont la chercher. Mais, qu’il faut 
avoir un sentiment noble et pur de la veritable 
grandeur, pour ne pas craindre de lavilir en la 
depouillant de tout ce quiest étranger. Qui, d’en- 
tre les Grands de notre age, voudroit étve surpris, 
comme Fabricius par les Ambassadeurs de Pyrrhus, 
faisant cuire ses légumes ? MARMONTEL. 


GRANSLATION. 
GRANDEUR. 


A man of merit, elevated to greatness, endeav- 
ors to assuage envy, and to escape its malignity. 
But unhappily, he whose pretensions are least, is 
always he, who exacts the most. The less his gran- 
deur is self-sustained, the more its grand depend- 
ance upon‘others. Incorporating with himself, his es- 
tates, his equipage, his ancestors, his servants, &c.; 
with these indispensable appendages, he thinks him- 
self a colossus. Propose to him to stand forth from 
this envelope, to divest himself of all these contingen- 
cies; dare to separate him from his birth and his 
condition ; it is to take from him the dearest part of 
his existence. Reduced to himself, he is no more 
any thing. Surprised to see himself so elevated, he 
would inspire in you, the respect with which he is 
himself inspired : he is habituated with his menial- 
train, to humiliate freemen, and all the world, in 
his view, are but the common vulgar. 

Who art thou then to despise men ? and who 
raised thee so much above them? thy services, or 
thy virtues ? But how many obscure men there are, 
more virtuous than thou, more laborious, more use- 
ful! Thy birth? they respect it ; they salute in 
thee the shade of thine ancestors ; but is it for the 
shadow to become vainly proud of the homage ren- 
dered to the substance 2? Thou wouldst have rea- 
son proudly to boast thyself, if thy name were given 
to thine ancestors, as they gave to the Father of 
Cato, the name of that Son, the Light of Rome. 
But what vain glorious pride hast thou in a name, 
which owes thee nothing, and for which, thou art 
indebted to chance ? Birth excites emulation in 
great souls, and the vainest arrogance in little ones. 
A proud grandee, with haughtiness of soul, in- 
sults us, openly, face to tace. He is the man who 
says to a man, “‘thou crawlest beneath me.” It is 
not from the elevarion of his rank, it is from the 
height of his pride, that he regards us, with this 
contempt. 

A great man, when he is a great man has re- 
course neither to that humiliating hauteur, which 
is the apeing of dignity, nor to that imposing pride, 
which is the phantom of glory, and which sullies as- 
piring grandeur, by the contagion of example, and 
the emulation of vanity. To the eyes of the peo- 
ple, to the eyes of the wise, to the eyes of envy it- 
self, he has but to display himself, such as he is. 
Respect precedes him, veneration surrounds him; 


His grandeur may well gather to itself, and with- 
draw itself from our admiration ; our homage how 
voluntarily pursues and seeks to render it deserving 
honors. But how much it becomes us to possess a 


fears no abasement, when insulated, and deprived 
of every thing foreign, exterior and unessential ! 
Who among the great of our age, would wish to be 
surprized, as was Fabricius, by the ambassadors of 


Pyrrhus, cooking his frugal Junch of roots? 


his virtues are his splendid panoply, they, his glory. | 


pure and noble sentiment of true grandeur, which} 


“ To Observe, and Preserve.” 4 
THE COCOA TREE. 
This is a small tree, with pale. bright green 
leaves, somewhat resembling in shape those of the 
orange tree. The leaves are picked from the tree 
three or four times a year, and @ried in the shade’; 
they are packed in small baskets. 
several parts of Peru, chew these leaves, particular- 
ly in the mining districts, when at work in the 
minesor travelling ; and such isthe sustenance they 
derive from them, that they frequently take no food 
for four or five days, although they are constantly 
working. Ihave often been assured by them, that 
whilst they have a good supply of cocoa they feel nei- 
ther hunger, thirst nor fatigue, and that without im- 
pairing their healththey can remain eight or ten 
days and nights without sleep. The leaves are al- 
most insipid ; but when a small quantity of lime is 
mixed with them, they have a very agreeable sweet 
taste. ‘The natives put afew of the leaves in their 
mouths, and when they become moist, they add‘a 
little lime or ashes of the molle tothem by means of 
a smallstick, taking care not to touch the lips or the 


quantity of lime or ashes is added, until the taste 


fresh ones. 
small leather pouch containing cocoa,.and a small 
calabash holding lime or ashes ; and one of these 
men will undertake to convey letters to Lima, a dis- 
tance of a hundred leagues, without any other pro- 
vision. Qn such occasions they are called chasquis 


ferent conductors of the mails. The Incas had men 
stationed on all the principal roads for the transmis- 
sion of any article belonging to the Incas, who, ac- 
cording to the quality of the road, had to carry it 
to different distances, some one league, others two, 
and others three. ‘These men were continually em- 


ed to one in waiting whatever he was charged with, 
and gave him the watchword, chasqui; this man 


charge, and repeated chasqui, and then remained to. 
rest until the arrival of another.—By this means the. 
Court of the Incas was supplied with fresh fish from 
the sea. 
THE FATE OF KINGS. 

In the island of Great Britain we now instance 
_in the royal line of Steuart, a race as steadily unfor- 
tunate as ever was recorded in history. Their 
misfortunes have continued with unabated succes- 
sion, during 300 years, 

Robert III. broke his heart, because his eldest son 
Robert was starved to death, and his youngest, 
James, was made a captive. 

James I. after having beheaded three of his near- 
est kindred, was assassinated by his own uncle, who 
was tortured to death for it. 


James II. was slain by the bursting of a piece of 
ordnance. 

James III. when flying from the field of battle, 
was thrown-from his horse, and murdered in a cot+ 
tage, into which he had been carried for assistance. 

James IV. fell in Flodden field, 

James V. died of grief, for the wilful ruin-of his 
army, at Solway-Moss, . - 


Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, was assassinated; 
and then blown upin his palace, 

Mary Stuart was beheaded in England. 

James I. and VI. died not without suspicions of 
being poisoned by Lord Buckingham. 
Charles J. beheaded at Whitehall. 
Charles II. was exiled for many years. 


The natives in 


teeth ; when the taste of the cocoa diminishes a small. 


disappears, and then the leaves are replaced with 
They generally carry with them a 


or chasqueros, and this epithet is also given to dif-- 


ployed, and when one of them arrived, he deliver-. 


ran immediately to the next post, delivered his. 


* 


| 
} 
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From the Middletown (Con,) Gazette. 
Onibre de Tikoff. 
a ses amis. 


Aux champs Elyséens* a l’arbri des alarmes, 
J’éprouve, O mes amis un sentiment bien doux ; 
Par vos plaintifs accens, vos regrets et vos larmes, 
Ah ! Je vois que mon coeur régne encor parmi vous. 


D’ici j’entends les cris d’une mére éplorée, 
Gémissant pour un fils]’object de son amour ; 
Elle me chérissait, elle était adorée, 

Et ma morte a détruit son bonheur sans retour. 


Si j’eus quelques vertus dans mon adolescence, 
Je les dus aux lecons de parens vertueux ; 
BL’on me les inculqua dans le cceur dés |’enfance, 
Et j’en trouve le prix aujourd’hui dans les cieux. 


Mon corps décomposé vient de rendre 4 la terre, 
.Les élemens que @’elle il avait emprunté, 
Mais mon ame 1a bas n’etait que passagére 
Aux cieux elle sera de tout eternité. 


“Lei sont les heros qu’a produit l’ Amerique, 
Dont les travaux divers, la noble ambition 
Ne tendaint qu’au bonheur de notre République, 
Imitant 4 l’envi Immortel WASHINGTON. 


Auprés de ce héros sont, couronnés de gloire 

ancock, Monrcomery, l’ingenieux FRANKLIN ; 
Leurs haut faits, leurs vertus sont graves dans |’histoire 
Ex leur Ame jouit ici d’un doux destin. 


Quoique parmi les saints mon ame soit placée, 
Elle ne saurait voir le Monarque des cieux ; 

Elle n’est pas encore assez purifiée 
Pour paraitre deyant son trone radieux. 

O mes amis, mon frére et vous ma tendre mére & 
Que la réligion dissipe vos ennuis! 
Vous n’avez qu’un instant 4 souffrir su: Ja terre, 

Et bient6t dans les cieux nous serons réunis. 


Des éloges flatteurs qu’on.donne 4 ma mémoire 
Mon ame est pénétrée, et j’en suis glorieux ; 
Mais ce pompeux déhors n’est qu’une vaine gloire 


TRANSLATION. 
The Shade of 
TONIS FRIENDS. 
In Elysian* beatitude—peacvful —blissful—I realize, 
O, my friends, the purest, sweetest solace: By your 
plaintive griefs, regrets and tears—ah! I perceive that 
memory still inwreathes our mutual love. 


Hence—I witness the afflictive sighs of a bereaved 
mother, mourning for a son—the object of her affection; 
she fondly cherished me, and was beloved with filial ven- 
eration. But the ‘‘ irreversible decree,’ now shrouds 
maternal happiness in sorrows’ gloom! 

Whatever virtues adorned my advancing youth; to 
the instructions of virtuous parents, for them, am I in- 
‘debted: From earliest infancy, they imbued—inspired my 

heart, and now enhance the ceaseless joys of Heaven. 


My body decomposing [‘‘dust to dust’? ]—returns, to 
earth, its constituent borrowed elements; but the soul, 


, (with the scenes of time,—astransitory]—in Heaven’s 
Eternity, shall live—forever! 


Here are the honcred off-spring heroes of America ;— 


| whose various toils—-noble and generous ambition—con- 


summate, in the felicities of our Republic; emulously imi- 
tating the immortal WASHINGTON. 


sophic Franklin. 


joys in full fruition, the destiny of the blessed. 


Although, among the saints, my spirit soars in light in- 
effable; the Supreme Majesty—veiled in glory——unap- 
proachable—is unseen:—The soul is not yet purified suf- 
‘ficiently —to appear before his radiant everlasting throne. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


O! my friends-- my brother—and thou, my affection- 
| ate mother!'—may Religion’s voice consoling—dissipate 
| your tribulation: your sufferings, on earth, are but for a 


‘moments soon shall were-unite, in realms celestial and 
| | glorious 
| 


| The flattering eulogies and memoriaJs of tender sym- 
pathy, in mutual sensibility, are esteemed and honorable: 
| But what of this external Pageaniry! Is it not vain glori- 


Qui flatte les mortels, mais qui déplait aux. Dieux. 


Cadets, si vous daignez, par un excés de zeéie, 
Eriger sur ma tombe un humble monument, 
Sur l’urne qui-contient ma dépouille mortelle, 
Grayez, @ mes amis, ces lignes simplement. 


 Ci-git en paix un fortuné mortel ! 

‘* Quittant ce monde 4 la fleur de son age, 
** Des passions il évita l’orage : 

Passans, rendons en grace a |’Eternel.’’ 


*License poerique de lauteur. 


A man should neither choose to be a hermit nor 
a buffoon; human nature is not so miserable as 
that we should be always melancholy, nor so hap- 

py that we should be always merry. 

If you rise from the table with an appetite, you 
will not often sit down without one. 

The smaller the drink, the clearer the head, and 
the cooler the blood. 

Men are now a days more careful of ‘the breeds 
of their horses and horned cattle than of their chil- 
dren, though careless enough of the former. But 
as to the latter, money works wonders : it conceals 
all defects, mental and corporeal. 

Between a man and his wife nothing ought to 
yule but love. Authority for his children and ser- 
yants. 


/ous pomp? Flattering indeed to mortals, but the displeas- 
ure of the gods! 


Cadets—if in the excess of zeal—you purpose to erect, 
upon my tomb, an humble monument; upon the urn, 
which contains my wasting ashes, O, my kind friends, 
engrave simply—these lines—-— 


‘© Here lies—in peace, a favored mortal! Quitting this 
world, in the flower of his age, he escaped the tempest of 


the passions: Passing stranger, for this—render thanks 
to the Erernau.” 
Poetical License. 


adinirers of alliteration 
will be pleased with the following character ofa 
young lady, from an old Newcastle Journal:—“Di- 
ed in the flower of her age, Miss Mary Harrison, of 
Wheldon-bridge-house. If boundless benevolence 
be the basis of beatitude, and harmless humility 
the harbinger of a hallowed heart, these christian 
concomitants composed her charactevistics, and con- 

ciliated the esteem of her cotemporary acquaintan- 
ices, who mean to model their manners by the 
‘mould of their meritorious monitor.” There are 


but two instances in our recollection which ap- 
proach near to the above: the oneis, ‘“ Henry 
Hallon, hatter, hosier and haberdasher, at Holborn 
Bridge, Hatton garden;” the other is, “ Benjamin 
Bell, brown bread and buiscuit baker, near Bat- 
tersea bridge,” 


Near this Illustrious Chief—are, crowned with gle- 
ry —Hancock—Montgomery, and, the ingenious philo- | 


History consecrates their splendid | 
virtues and achivements,—-their ethereal nature here en- 


CANADIAN WINTER, 

The annexed fanciful, though doubtless accurate, 
description of the scene which followed a departed 
storm, is from a Quebec paper. 

On Tuesday morning every twig of the trees was 
covered with ice upwards of an inch in diameter, 
and the whole surface of the snow on the ground 


coated with ice above an inchthiek, resembling in , 


appearnce an immense plate of pure unburnished 
silver. Every substance exposed to the rain was 


also coated with pure transparent and undulated 


we. 

Such phenomena are of frequent recurrence in 
this climate in a lesser degree ; but so thick a coat 
of ice formed on every substance exposed to the rain 
and wind, has seldom occurred, certainly not dur- 
ing the last twenty years. It produced effects 
which could hardly be imagined. The roaring of 
a single sleigh on the road, was louder than the rat- 


tling of acoach at full speed ona pavement. 


was impossible for an animal to travel, whose feet 
were not armed with points to penetrate the crust, 
or heavy enough to break it, in which case, its legs 


were wounded and in constant danger of being. 


broken. 


No person could have gone half a mile into the 
forests without meeting certain death, from the fal- 
ling of branches loaded with ice. ‘The surface un- 
der the trees was strewed with their wrecks ; the 
sharp sound of the breaking branches was frequent, 
and the noise of the falling ice on the frozen surface 
was like an incessant roar of musketry at a distance, 
Young trees being supple, rested their heads on the 
ground, forming beautiful arches ofice. The stout- 
est and most branchy trees suffered the most, ex- 
cepting the firs and spruce, whose branches rested 
on the ground, or cojlapsed against the trunk, form- 
ing lofty pyramids and obelisks of coloured ice.— 
When the verglas was heaviest the wind had fallen, 
bejan every gust that arose, the creaking of the 
ice, occasioned by the slow and heavy motion of the 
trees, was as loud as the sound of a storm in a ships 
rigging during a gale. 

Before the conclusion of the rain it no longer 
froze as it fell on the surface, and then it formed 
streams and pools in the hellows of the plate of ice 
which encrusted the snow. ‘These pools gave the 
color of water in a new situation; it was nearly sea 
green. 

The injury-to the fruit and forest trees must 
have been very great. Many wild animals must 
have been killed in the woods; the timidity of the 
hare may have caused its destruction, and the poor 
partridge who nestles every night in the snow and 
feeds on buds, must have suffered severely. Al! 
the smaller winter birds must have also suffered, al- 
though the defences of nature and instinct which 
serve so many of them, so small and apparently 
helpless, throughout our long and severe winters, 


has ways incomprehensible to the proud intellect of 
man. 


“The ‘eccentric Mr. R , Minister of Jed- 
burgh; had a habit of ‘ilies: re) many questions in 
a’ breath, that he could get a reply to none of them, 
Once however he had met with a person who was 
able to accommodate him. Riding home from a 
sacrament, by a muirland road, and coming to- 
wards a ford, he met a woman who had crossed 
the river with a sack of meal upon her back, whom 
he thus accosted, “Weel Janey, how’s a’? wi’ you ? 
How far is it to Jeddart ? How deep is the wa- 
ter? What’s the price of your meal?” 


‘she replied, “Vera weel, I thank you, Sir—twa 


miles—middle deep—and a saxpence.” 


A covetous man makes a half penny of a farthing, 
and a liberal man makes sixpence of it. 


| 
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- not venture to predict, Lucien Bonaparte, and Tal- extions and talents of Capt. John Smith, one of the 
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THE HIVE. Currovs Catcutations.—Mr. Shaw in his Na- 


, ture Displayed, says ‘‘ some animalcule are so 
|Small that many thousands together are smaller 
than the point of a needle. Leeweehoec says, there 
are more animals in the milt of a codfish, than men 
of the whole earth, and that a grain of sand is 
larger than four thousand of these animals. More- 
over, a particle of the blood of one of these animal- 
cules has been found, by calculation, to be as much 
less than a globe 1-10th of an inch in diameter, as 
that globe is lessthan the whole earth: He states 
| that a grain of sand in diameter but the 100th part 
fof an inch, will cover one hundred and twenty-five 
“ Var'ety’s the very spice of hfe, that gives it all its flavor.” |}thousand of the orifices through which we perspire; 
— that of some animalcule, three-thousand are 
not equal to a grain of sand. Human hair varies 
in thickness, from the 250th to the 600th part of an 
inch. The fibre of the coarsest wool is about the 
500th part of an inch in diameter, and that of the 
finest, only one 1500th part. 

The silk line, as spun by the worms, is about 
the 500th part of an inch thick; but a spider’s line 
is perhaps six times finer, or only the thirty thou- 
sand part of an inch in diameter—insomuch that a 


Feexcn conspiracy which 
establiched a military government in France, called 
forth several men who have played rather a remark- 
able part in public fe. What has been their fate? 

Murat, who led the armed force against the na- 
tional assembly, became a prince, a grand duke, 
and afte:wards a king. But he was dethroned, 
proscribed, obliged to seek safety in concealment, 
taken by the soldiers, tried by a military commis- 


sion, and shot. single pound of this attenuated, yet perfect sub- 

Berthier, who assisted in the conspiracy, and||stance, would be sufficicnt to encompass the whole 
who was also engaged in the expedition to St. Do-|| globe. Speaking of odours, the author says a sin- 
mingo; became a prince and grand duke—he was/||gle grain of musk has been known to perfume a 
thrown from a window, and died on the pavement. |}room for twenty years. How often during that 

Lannes, who was engaged in the transactions of time the air of the apartment must have been re- 
St. Cloud, became a duke and marshall of France, || newed, and have become charged with fresh odour. 
and died soon after in battle. At the lowest computation, the musk had been 

Sieyes who next to Bonaparte, was the principal || subdivided into $20 quadrillions of particles, each 
leader of the conspiracy, received in ready money |/of them capable of effecting the olfactory organs.— 
the price of his ignoble treason, was expelled from || The effusion of the odorous effluvia may also be 
the government, and despised by Napoleon himself || conceived, from the fact, that a lamp of assafcetida, 
—he lived in proscription, and without a friend |}exposed to open air, lost only one grain in seven 
who would. receiye or recognize him. weeks. 

Regnault.de St. Jean d’? Angely, became a coun-} Again—Since dogs hunt by the scent alone, the 
eillor of state, but was soon proscrit, found himself efluvia emitted fr om the several species of animals, 
despised and without money, became insane, andiHand different individuals of the same race, must be 
died in that situation. essentially distinct, and being discerned over large 

Fouche, became a duke, and a minister, betray-||spaces, must be subdivided beyond our conception, 
ed both parties, was abandoned and detested by all||or powers of numbers. The human skin is per- 
—wrote his Memoirs, and died proscribed. forated by a thousond holes in the space of a square 

Real became a perfect of police, and counsellor || inch. If therefore, we estimate the surface of the 
of state—h> lives proscribed.—Bourlay de la Meur-\| body of a middle sized man tobe sixteen square 
tha, who afterwards became a counsellor of state, || feet, it must contain not fewer than 2,304,000 pores. 
has also shared the fate of Real. These pores are the mouths of so many excretory 

Moreau, who assisted to the grand conspiracy, vessels, which performed the important functions in 
was afterwards accused of another against Bona-||the animal economy of insensible perspiration. 
parte himself—he was tried and proscribed. He et i 
died in the ranks mortally wounded by a cannon Vireinta.—The name Virginia was originally 
ball, fighting against Napoleon. given to the whole extent of country which now 

_ Cabanis, who was equally the dupe of Bona-!|composses the 13 old States. It was bestowed by 
parte’s artifices, had the weakness to accept a place ||Sir Walter Raleigh, upon that part of North 
in the senate, and died of grief at having been in- America which he attempted to colonize in honor 
strumental in the subjection of his country. Che- || of Queen Elizabeth, who was reputed to be a vir- 
nier, deceived like Cabanis, would accept nothing ||gin Queen. ‘The first effectual settlement made 
from Bonaparte, remained poor, wrote in support within the limits of the present State, took place in 
of the cause of liberty, and died without being able || April, 1607; and this was the first permanent set- 
to publish his writings: a vexation which shortened {lement efiected by the English in North America. 
his days. The colony at James ‘Town experienced great 

Two persons only remain, whose fate we shall hardship, and it was owing chiefly to the great ex- 


leyrand most distinguished persons, connected with the ear- 


ly history of the country, that the colony was pre- 
A gentleman lately took a bet, that he would||served. The incident which occurred in relation 


cause all the bells of a well frequented tavern in|| to Pocahontas, the celebrated daughter of the prin- 
town to ring at the same period without touching || cipal Indian Chief, Powhatan, has given to the life 
one of them, or even leaving the room. This he of Captain Smith the attraction of romance. While 
accomplished by turning the stop cock of the main || on an exploring journey, in search of provision, he 


gas pipe, and involving the whole inmates in instant || was taken prisoner by a large party of Indians,' 
darkness. Ina short period the clanger of bells || who determined to put him to death. His head, 
rung from every room and box in the house, wh'ch|| was placed upon a stone, and the savages were 
gained him his bet atnidst the general laughter and || about to beat out his brains with clubs, when Po- 


applause even of the losers. || cahontas, after in vain imploring mercy for him, 


rushed forward, and resting her head upon that of 
the captive, and clasping his body in her arms, ap- 
peared determined to share his fate. The Indians 
relented, and sown afterwards permitted Smith to 
return home. Two years afterwards, when the In- 
dians had plotted the destruction of the colony, 
Pocahontas, faithful to the attachments she had 
formed, disclosed the plan to the English, and the 


Indians, finding them on their guard, abandoned é 


the project. 


Canpip AvowaL.—A popular preacher in 


of our city churches was lately sketching the char= ~ 


acter of a sinner with great force and eloquence, 
and concluded by asking is there here such a 


character? A person rose from his pew, and ad- ~~ 


dressing himself to the minister, said emphatically ~ 


— am that man!” 


A notorious punster, limping into a room with a 
long face that seemed to look for sympathy and con- 
dolence, was asked what ailed him?—<« ] am a small 
garret.”> Pray explain, said the inquirer, Why 
I am a little rheumatic.” (room attte.) 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF INSTINCT.—‘“ Tell 
H.” says Dr. Buchanan, in a letter to his friend— 
‘‘ that I wrote this at the bottom of a lofty moun- 
tain called Cape Commorin, whose rocky head 
seems to overhang its base. The birds which build 
the pendulous nests are here numerous. At night 
each of their little habitations are lighted up, as if 
to see company: the sagacious little bird fastened a 
bit of clay to the top of the nest, and then picks up 
a fire fly, and sticks it om the top to illumine the 
dwelling, which consists of two rooms. Sometimes 
there are three or four fire-flies, and their blaze of 
light in the little cell dazzles the eyes of the bats, 
which often kill the young birds.” 


Knowles, in his Turkish history, relates an, ex- 
traordinary instance of capricious tyranny. It is,. 
that a German prisoner, of a gigantic figure and 
heroic Courage, was exposed, by command of the 
Sultan, with his hands and feet securely fettered,. 


and destroyed piecemeal by a dwarf, who reached 
little higher than his knees, 


Cross Reapines.— Wanted, a middle aged wo- 
man to take care of—the committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Lost, on the way to the theatre—the whole pop- 
ulation of the third ward. 

Wanted, a gentleman to teach the French lan-- 
guage to—two hundred gallons of Irish whiskey. 

A coloured bey of about 16 years of age, wishes 
—io be chairman of the committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

Strayed or stolen, a few days since—the capital 
of the Lombard Bank. 

Died, yesterday after a short illness——the New 
York Sharon Canal Company. 

The celebrated horse Napoleon—will be appoint- 
ed one of the Ministers to the Congress of Panama. 

The committee rose, reported progress and ob- 
tained leave to sit again on—the upper side of Cen- 
tral Wharf. 


Wanted, a nurse for—4 casks of Raspberry Bran- 
dy.-—New- York paper. 


A Terrie do you do Jack ?— 
What ails you man?” inquired a friend to another. 
«‘ Oh! my dear fellow, (replied he) I have got a 


'|terrible bilious disorder.” ‘Indeed! (said the 


first) I did not know before that you were subject 


\\tobile.” <* Bile! (said he) ch no, but I am s0, to 


a heap of Jills which I can’t pay, and if this be not 
a bill-ious disorder, pray what is it?” 


Maxim.*-An epicure desires but one dish ; a 
glutton would have two. 
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beneficial to mankind as that of Chemistry. This science 


MASONIC MIRROR. 


— 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1826. 


fin Epitome of Chymical Phylosophy, being an ex- 
tended Syllabus of the Lectures on that subject, de- 
livered at Dartmouth College, and intended as a 
Text Book for Students. By James FREEMAN 
Dana, Concord, N.H. 1825. pp. 231. 


Among the astonishing improvements made in science 
within twenty years, there are none which have been so 


ig no longer confined to the process of the Laboratory, or 
to the Hall of the Apothecary but has taken a wide 
vange and connected itself with almost every manual ope- 
ration. ‘There is scarcely an art that can be cultivated, 
nor a manufacture that can be successfully prosecuted 
without the aid of this science. It recognizes in its pro- 
gress every department of the terraqueous globe; the at- 
mosphere which surrounds it, the verdure which adorns it. 
the animals which traverse it, and the minerals which lie 
hid in its bowels are all subjects of chemical research. 
‘There is no science, which in its pursuit, can equal it, in 
ibe entertainment which it affords the pursuer, or can 
give him more exalted ideas of the wisdom and handy 
work of Deity. Wehere learn that from a very few 


simple substances a vast variety of compounds have been 
formed, by the compositions and decompositions of which 


an endless series of properties are produced. It isa pro- 


gressive science, and is daily exhibiting improvements by 
the labors of the eminently scientific men of Europe. 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Mr. Brande, and Mr. Faraday 
of England, Dr’s. Ure and Brewster, of Scotland. M 
Biot, Gay Lussac, and Thenard of France, Berzelius of 
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of the science. His book contains in a condensed form, 
a complete system of chemistry, and may properly be 
said to be, multum in parvo. The articles Affinity, 
Electricity, Electro Magnetism, Combustion and 
Flame, are worthy attentive perusal, in as much as they 
contain much valuable information which is not so gene- 
rally diffused as it could be wished in this country. Most 
of the phenomena of nature undoubtedly are breught a- 
bout by electrical, or electro-chemical agency. It is by 
examing the subject of electricity that we are enabled to 
arrive at results which must otherwise forever lie hid to 
the comprehension of mortals. Under the article com- 
bustion and flame, will be found much valuable informa- 
tion which to most readers may be entirely new. The 
theory of the Safety Lamp by which thousands have 
been rescued from death is an highly interesting article: 
in short the whole work abounds with facts which are in- 
teresting not only to the student, but to the manufacturer 
and artizan, and cannot fail, we think, to give it a gene- 
ral circulation. In perusing it we have but one fault to 
find, and that is the want of a Compendious Dictionary, 


rassment are occasioned to students especially when 
commencing the science of Chemistry, on account of the 
want of this appendage: The ardor of pursuit in many 
has been damped in consequence of the formidable list of 
technical terms which in almost every sentence arrest 
their progress. The multiplicity of terms is unavoidable 
in a science, so general as that of Chemistry, but by at- 
taching to our elementary works a Glossary, the incon- 
venience may, in a great measure, be remedied. We 
would suggest this improvement in the next edition of 
this work; which from its character and the high standing 
of its author, will, we think, soon be wanted. We 


Sweden, and many other highly distinguished men are 


the place of their birth, so in chemistry they seem deter- 
mined by the same circumstance and by their @Qucation 
and occupation. In France men swear by Lavoisier, 
Berthollet and Gay Lussac; in Sweden by Berzelius; in 
Germany by Stab], Richter and Stromeyer; while in 
England they appeal to Biack, Priestly and Davy. But 
Americans are happily removed from these prejudices 
which influence the minds of those on the other side of 
the Atlantic. We avail ourselves of the discoveries of 
al! andineorporate into our creed whatever is worthy of 
notice in the labours of European chemists, without re- 


! 


laboriously engaged in chemical pursuits. In Enrope| 
men are influenced by national prejudices. in science as | 
“Well as in other matters. In religion, men are, biased by | 


would recommend the work to all beginners in the sci- 
ence as a valuable auxiliary to other. works. — 


METEREOLOGiCAL.—We are happy to Jeara 


that the Regents of the University of New-York, actua- 
ted by a laudable zeal for the improvement of science, 
have granted to each of the academies in that state, sub- 
ject to their visitation, a thermometer and pluviometer, or 
rain guage, and appointed a committee to procure these 
instruments and prescribe the rules for making observa- 
tions and communicate the results. These instruments 
have been procured and forwarded to the several acade- 
mies, withdirections for their use. Copies of the direc. 
tions have also been sent to several learned societies of 
Europe. These observations will be generally useful. 


gard to local situation, ornational prejudicee. If Amer- 
ican chemists have not equalled their trans-atlanic breth- 
ren in the rapidity of discovery and accuracy of analysis, 


they have not been backward in improvement. They | 


have availed themselves of their experiments and tested 
the truth of their theories, with a perseverance and can- 
dour which characterises enlightened and erudite minds 
intent on arriving at happy results. 


The work before us is an Epitome of the labours of 
the European chemists, of the present day, by Professor 
Dana, a gentleman whose zeal in the cause of science 
eminently qualifies him for the undertaking. Hehas not 
neglected to award the due mead of praise to our Ameri- 
ican chemists, for their improvements and discoveries. 
We have perused this work with no small degree of pleas- 
ure, the want of a suitable text book in chemistry has long 
been felt by professors and lecturers, both in eolleges and 
academies. Wehave many excellent works on the sci- 
ence already printed in our country, but they are better 
eale: Jated for adepts than learners. Professor Dana has 
comprized in a very small compass the substance of a fall 
eource of lectures, so that a student can easily follow the 
lecturer, and retain in memory, subjects necessary to be 
known, Dr. Dana commences with first principles and 


-||zens who are acquainted with the fact. 


There is as much defect in the science of Metereology as 
in any that is now cultivated, and there are but few more 
interesting. Why is not something done in this way in 
our own state? Why are our legislature, university and 
| learned societies, as they are called, so dilatory in en- 
| couraging a taste for science? They connot long retain 
\|the name without the substance. Two or three years 
|| since it was announced that preparations were making to 
institute a course of Lectures on the different branches of 

| science at the Atheneum in this city, but as yet nothing 
is done to insure success, and probably two or three 
years more will elapse before the project will be matured. 
We have lately seen in a Philadelphia Journal that a 
Mechanics‘ Institute has been formed in this city; if so, 
it must be very secret, as we can find none Of our citi- 
It has been talk- 
ed of, as usual, and that is all we can learn about it. 
The truth is, we have men of talents and enterprize, but 
they are too discordant in views to be brought to act in 
concert. In what is’strictly termed literature, we are 
probably not behind any city in the union, but in science, 
we have done nothing of importance to gain a reputa- 
tion; our sister state, New-York, will compete with us 


on this subject. Her} resources are immense, and there 


are not wanting ingenious minds who avail themselves of 
the advantage. 


and leads the student gradually to the most abstruse parts, 


or a Glossary of terms. Great perplexity and embar- |’ 


Tue Mai.s.—For the last four or five days the 
Mails have been very irregular. On Thursday night last 


Register and Portsmouth Advertiser. Friday night, the 
only papers received from Boston were the Courier, Ga- 
laxy and Palladium. Saturday night, no Boston papers 
were received of alater date than Thursday! Sunday 
night, the back papers were all received. What can be 
he cause of this irregularity? Jf the papers are regularly 
mailed at Boston, the fault must be in the Portsmouth P. 
Office. 

The above is from the Portland Argus of the 14th inst. 
We have had frequent complaints from our subscribers in 
different parts in consequence of the irregularity ofthe 
mails. Saturday’s papers are mailed at the Post Of- 
fice on Friday evening, and should reach Portland the 
next eveuing. The same difficulties exist in regard to the 
western mails; we have had papers nine days coming 
from Albany! These irregularities could be easily reme- 
died, and it is certainly time that something should be 
done. The fault rests somewhere, andtho’ it is hardly 
fair to attach blame,where blameis not attachable, yet if 
those Post Masters who are innocent do not take meas- 
ures to expose theguilty; the charge will rest equally 
on all. We speak in reference to the distributing offi- 
ces, for therere the matter must originate. 


— 
A Discourse, delivered in Boston, March 1st, 1826. 


By Hull Barton, and published for the further re- 
lief of the ‘‘ Boston Bard.’’ 


We have read it, and been much gratified with 
its contents—The sentiments are liberal and just—the 
style and diction such as will ensure it a general reception. 
It is published by Messrs. Munroe & Francis, and is for 
sale at their Book-Store, 128 Washington-Street. 

Those who, from circumstances, were unable to attend 
on the evening of its delivery, have now an opportunity 
of contributing to the relief of the hapless son of genius, 


in whose behalf the benevolent Bartow ia tendering his 
best, exertions. 


port of a Committee on the petition of William Whitney 
and others, was referred to the Committee on the subject 
of the revision ofthe By-Laws, with instructions to re- 
portan ordinance containing provisions calculated, as 
far as practicable, to remedy the evil and negligence in 
carpenter’s skops.—The joint Committee appointed to 
consider the expediency of making a Reservoir and dig- 
ging a well in South Market-Street, were discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject at their own 
request: and the same referred to the Committee on the 
extension of Faneuil Hall Market, with full power to 
carry the same into effect, if they shall be of opinion that 
thesame ought tobe done.—Messrs. Peabody, Brooks, 
Rice, Sprague, Dyer, Clark, and Aspinwall, were joined 
to the Committee of the Board of Aldermen to whom 
| were referred the communication relating to the appro- 
priation of the 2d story of the centre Hall of the New 
Market House for the STATUE of WASHINGTON; 
with instructions to consider the expediency and practi- 
cability of erecting a suitable building on the Common 
for the reception of the Statue of Washington; andif said 
Committee should be in favor thereof, that they report a 
plan of such building with the expense thereof, and the 
sum which probably could be obtained by private sub- 
scription. 

In Board of Aldermen, March 9 and 183—A 
petition of A. & A. Lawrence and others, that Liberty 
Square be raised about two feet, was committed.—The 
Committee on the Fire Department was directed to in- 
quire into the various sources of Salt Water in the City 
which can be used in cases of Fire, and what would be 
the probable cost of obtaining the same —Petition of the 


Officers of the New-England Guards for a new Armory. 
was committed, 


the only papers received in this town were the Salem 


_ 


Arrairs.—In Council, March 13,—A re- | 
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Mr. Preston Hartshorn was appointed a Funeral Un- 
dertaker. The report of a Committee in favor of the pe- 
tition of John Bray and others for an additional story to 
Eliot School-House, and that the lower room be fitted 
for a Ward-Room, was accepted.— A communication 
from Jonathan Hunewell and others, relative to the pro- 
posed Bridge to South-Boston and praying thata commit- 
teebe appointed to confer with them on that subject, 


was read and sent down. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
**Be it our weekly task to note the passing tidings of the times-”* 


Direct From Smyrna.—By an arrival here from 
Smyrna, advices to the 9th December have been 
received. ‘They mention what has before been 
known, that Ibrahim Pacha had marched to Patras, 
to embark for Missolonghi with the bulk of his ar- 
my, leaving 2050 men at Navarino, 1000 at Modon, 
and 5000 at Tripolitza ;—That his army, exclusive 
of certain garrisons, amounted to 30,000 regulars 
and irregulars, not including the numerous follow- 
ers of the army ;—That after reducing the fortress 
of Misolonghi, which the Smyrnians think to be 
certain, he was to*pass through Lividia and Attica, 
and to complete his triumph by the capture of the 
only remaining Greek garrisons in the Morea— 
those of Corinth, Malvoisie and Napolia, leaving 
the Turkish fleet to invest Hydra, Spezzia, and 
the other Greek Islands:—That it was considered 
by-the Greek Government, that the fate of their 
cause would be decided at Missolonghi ; and that 
the Greek insurgents had been driven from Capdia, 
and had taken refuge in the small island of Caba- 
busa, in the vicinity. It appears, however, that 
the Greeks had again taken Salon, situated near 
the Gulf of Lepanto. It will be noticed that the 
above are Smyrna accounts, and that their writers 
are generally wholesale dealers. 


Rvussta.—The accession of I. to the). 


throne of the Russians, is fully confirmed. ‘The 
London papers give some of the motives which in- 
duced the Heir Apparrent, Constantine, to resign | 
his birthright. ‘The event is every where consider, 
ed as singularly extraordinary, and wholly unex- 
pected. What the effect of this arrangement wit} 
be in Russia, and on the order of things in Europe, 
time only can unfold. The new emperor had pro- 
mised to tread in the paths of his deceased brother;, 
but sovereigns are not always masters of their wills, 

The accounts of the tuinult, says London dates 
of Jan. 14, in Petersburgh are in part confirmed.— | 
The refusal to recognize Nicnotas as Emperor, 
originated in Constantine’s own regiment of the 
guards, two companies of which paraded, and pro- 
claimed Constantine 1. The new Emperor in 
person, the Minister of War, and the renowned 
General Miloradovitch, with Gen. Schenchin and 
others, attempted to appease them, but in vain ; 
and they were compelled to order other troops to 
suppress them by force. Firing ensued, in which 
it was said 200 lives were lost ; but the mutineers 
were shortly subdued, although they had been join- 
ed by other individuals troops, and the populace. — 
During the affray, Gen. Miloradovitch, and anoth- 
er General were killed by pistols fired by one Gon- 
loff and another of the populace, who had been ap- 
prehended, 

Several persons of distinctien had been arrested, 
as instigators of the conduct of the malcontents, 
and among them Prince Trowbetzkoit. It was ur- 
ged in extenuation of the conduct of the troops, 
that they could not be made to believe, that the| 
Emperor Constantine, to whom they had only a) 


few days before been commanded to swear alle-)| 


giance, could so suddenly have renounced the, 
throne. 


Presipent Hotiey.—We learn that the Rev. 
President Holley, of Transylvania University, has ac- 
cepted the Presidency of the University at Louisiana.—— 
He will remain at Lexington, Ken. till the next com- 
mencement, when he will embark for Europe, and enter 
upon the duties of his office after his return. 


Nortu Carotina Gotp.—The Wilmington pa- 
per says—-We understand that a splendid contract has 
been made by the North Carolina Gold Company with 
some of our influential citizens at the North. The Gold 


obtained during the past year, exceeded eight hundred 
thousand dollars in value. 


Court Martiat.—A Court Martial has been 
ordered by the Maj. General of the Third Division for the 
trial of Capt. Fiske, Lieut. Warren and Ensign Pratt of 
the Weston Independent Ligh: Infantry, and Capt. L. 
Walker of the Framingham Riflemen. The Court will 


assemble at the old Court-house in Cambridge, on the 
20th inst. 


‘Marne.—The Legislature of Maine adjourned 
on Wednesday last, after a session of sixty-four days, hav- 
ing passed ;02 acts and 69 resolves. From the titles of 
the acts passed it appears that two new lotteries have 
been granted - one for the benefit of a bridge at Sullivan 


Ferry, and another to encourage Steam Navigation in the 
State 


From Key West.-—Capt. Doane, of the U. S. 
Revenue Cutter Marion, arrived at Charleston on the 3d 
inst.from Key West, states that the ship Mobile, from N. 
York for Mobile, got ashore on Carysford Reef, on the 
10th ult. but was got off by the wreckers, salvage $5000 
—vessel not injured.—— Ihe ship Ellen, of Philadelphia, 
from Havana, went ashore at the same place on the 10th 
—cargo saved, carried into Key West and sold, cargo 
valued at $25,000.—The sales of wrecked property at 
Key West, on the Ist ult. amounted to $75,500 ; 224 ult. 
32,400 ; and several small sales from 400 to $10" 0.—D. 
Biddle, of the U.S. Navy, died at Key West on the 14th 
ult.—The Light Houses at Cape Floridaand Key West 
were finished and ready to be lighted when officially di- 
rected to be so. 


Maryianp.—A bill has passed the Legislature 
of this State, to provide for the election of the Governor 
by the People, and to abolish the Executive Council. This 
bill is to be passed upon by the next session of the Legis- 
lature, and if againsanctioned, will become a part of the 
Constitution of the State. 


Fevren or Juty.—The ensuing fourth of Ju- 
ly will be the fiftieth anniversary of our Country’s Inde- 
pendence ; and we notice with pleasure that preparations 
am® already making to celebrate it as a Jubilee. 


Rossery.—It has been ascertained that 
the late daring robbery of the mail took placein Delaware, 
and that the Stage drivers are suspected of being privy to 
it, three of whom have been arrested. 


Fire.—Property to the amount of nearly a mil- 


lion of dollars was destroyed by fire in Barbadoes, the 
25th January. 


Navar.—Com. Warrington has_ hoisted his 
broad pennant on board the U. S. ship John Adams, at 
Norfolk.—The U. S. ships Constellation and Hornet,are | 
on acruise in the West India Seas.-—-Capt. Shubrick has 
arrived in Charleston.—The- crew of the U. S. ship Pea- 
cock have presented Lt. Kennon (now first of the United 
States] a sword of $500 value, as a testimony of their es- 
teem. 


Navieation.—The North river and other Steam- 
boats have recommenced running for the season. 


Rerorm.—The Senate of New York have di- 


rected the Attorney General to present bills of indict- |, 


ments against certain witnesses, accused of haviug com- 
mitted perjury in an examination before a Committee of 
that body. 


Srportinc.—The Charleston papers assert that 
the race between Bertrand, Aratus and Creeping Kate, 
which was recently run over the Washington course,near 
thatieity, is the greatest race on record—that the twelve 
miles were run in 23m. 22s. and that Eclipse aad Henry 
were 23m. 50s. in performing the same distance over the 
Union course at Jamaica, in 1823. This is running at 
the rate of about thirty miles per hour. 


An earthquake was experienced on the evening 
of July 2ist, at Pavlovsk, in Russia ; a rare phenomenon 
in that part of the globe. 


Connecticut Miuitary Acapemy.—Capt: 
Partridge, of the Military Academy is in N. York, 
with a corps ofhis Cadets. The institution is in a 
a most flourish condition, and unquestionably ranks 
among the first in our country. The discipline is 
the same, and the system of instruction as thorough 
as in the National Institution at West Point. 

Capt. P. would deliver a Military Lecture, at 
the Mechanic’s Institution, on the 15th inst. the pro- 
ceeds of which are devoted towards founding in N. 
York a Military Library. 


to the union in 1802. The present probable popu- 
lation is about one million! ‘The actual value of 
the real property of the state is nearly one hundred 
and eighty millions of dollars?’ The canals now 
making will cost about eight millions; and the state 
can export 500,000 barrels of beef and pork, and 


the habitation of wolves, and the manufacturing es- 
tablishments are very extensive. Cincinnati is al- 
ready a large city, and there are many large towns. 
The roads are numerous and greatly improving. 
The benefits of education are held out to all, thro 

common schools, and there are several respectable: 
jremgnes and colleges,—In the legislature of Ohio, 
| 
that state—in the present there are three—so re- 
cent is the settlement of the country. 


Micuigan.—The * Black Swamp” road will be 
finished early in the spring, and open an important 
communication with Ohio. We well recollect how 
difficult it was to transport artillery and provisions 
to Detroit during the war. The road, so far as it 
is completed, is made in the very best manner. 


Mr. Ranpoitpu.—A letter from Washington, 
dated 2d inst. says :—‘‘Mr. Randolph’s health is un- 
usually good. His voice and nerves are as strong as 
ever, and his eye has lost none of its fire. He hus- 
bands his physical resources with great care, takes a 
great deal of exercise, is frequently seen riding a 
swift trotting horse through the city. His appear- 
ance is as gnetesque as formerly, exeept that he does 
not wear his hair solong. His usual dress, in the 
| Senate, is @ blue coat, buff vest with red stiam,drab 
‘small clothes and fair top boots—and (ala Pinkney ) 
‘he wears and sometimes speaks in white gloves.” 


Sours America. A letter from Carthagena of 
Feb. 12, mentions that there» is a squadron there of 
7 or 8 armed vessels,.and. among them a Swedish 
74, which has not yet hoisted the Columbian flag. 
There were 12 hundred troops at Carthagena and 
more expected from Panama. “A postscript to the 
same letter of the 13th, says—“I have heard-to day 
that the expedition has been abandoned.” 


Coast or Brazit. The following extract of a 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy, to Colonel 
T. H. Perkins, in reply to some representations on 
the subject of the exposed state of our commerce, 
on the coast of Brazil, will show what measures 


have been adopted by the government for the pro- 
tection of that trade.—Daily. 


“Navy Department, March 8. 

‘‘Sir—Your communication dated the 20th ult. 
was duly received. Perfectly aware of the import 
ance of affording the protection required, the Cyane, 
Capt. Elliot, is by this time on that coast, and such 
“additional force will be sent, as circumstances, and 
the necessary guardianship of our interests in other 
quarters, will permit. The protection must, how- 
ever, be less efficient than it ought to be, unless an 
appropriation should be made by Congress, to ena- 
ble the department to send to sea other vessels than 
those now in commission. Proper representations 
have been made on the subject.” 


Oxn1o—with 44,700 inhabitants, was admitted in- 


300,000 barrels of flour. There are probably a 
million of sheep in the state, though it was so lately” 


there was only one member who was a native of. 
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